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Food—"A Key Factor in Their New Order” 


Karl Brandt, economist of the Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, and formerly professor of Agricul- 
tural Economics at the University of Berlin, is author of 
an article entitled “Food as a Political Instrument in Eu- 
rope” in the April issue of Foreign Affairs (New York). 

Discussion in the United States of the European food 
situation largely in “conventional physical terms” reveals 
that “the American public is not yet aware of the full 
implications of what is really going on in connection with 
Europe’s production, distribution and consumption of 
food. In the totalitarian state food has ceased to be 
simply food as we all know it—a commodity of civilian 
origin and destination. It has acquired new and different 
aspects. It has become a complete chest of tools in the 
workshop of the modern tyrant.” 


A Mutitary SECRET 


“Even statistically food has been driven underground,” 
and information about harvests, imports, exports, destruc- 
tion and consumption has become a military secret. How- 
ever, “appraisals of the food and raw material situation 
made before the commencement of the Battle of Norway 
and the Battle of France still hold.”* This statement seems 
to imply that the transfer of reserves from one holder to 
another does not reduce the general stock. Mr. Brandt 
later indicates that Germany will think twice before 
allowing starvation and pestilence to spread in Europe. 


MeEANs oF Domestic CoNTROL 


“The German totalitarian state ..., in preparing for war, 
made its food control a model system for all the phases 
of its rigid, thoroughgoing, centralized, planned economy.” 
Food was transformed “from an economic end into a 
political means. Food became an instrument for executing 
domestic policies, for forcing the integration of the race, 
for persuading farmers to cooperate, for breaking the 
backbone of processing industries, for weaning a ‘degen- 
erate’ and mis-educated people away from luxuries and 
unheroic attitudes. The granting of food became a 
premium for accomplishment and the withholding of it 
became a punishment for failure or dissent. Food could 
establish equality or set up distinctions, it could ‘liquidate’ 
inferior individuals and groups, . . . the Nazis saw what 
a beautiful instrument it could be for manoeuvring and 
disciplining the masses,” a concept “entirely harmonious 
with the philosophy underlying the totalitarian state.” 

The result of such manipulation is “to give the entire 
food economy unprecedented elasticity.” It is protected 


1“Karl Brandt, ‘Germany Behind the Blockade,’ Foreign 
Affairs, April, 1940.” 


against disturbance and can ignore both increasing costs 
and popular resentment. This reconstruction was begun 
in 1934. “Food imports were curtailed, farm prices for 
food were raised, dealers’ margins were narrowed, and 
consumer prices were raised moderately. Agriculture, the 
food processing industries, and trade were studied and 
reassembled in accordance with the blueprint of the food 
cartel. Every living soul, whether farmer or laborer, 
grain dealer or milk retailer, thereby became a soldier 
of the Reich Food Estate, subject to the equivalent of 
martial law and bound to obey it on penalty of losing his 
freedom or his neck.” Then came psychological prepara- 
tion. The Nazis “put their best nutrition specialists, 
dieticians, economists and psychologists to work to devise 
a streamlined rationing system that would feed the people 
sufficiently well, that would permit the regulation of the 
carry-over through a tightening or loosening of the 
national belt, and that would be proof against bootleg- 
ging.’ 

Rations are manipulated to bolster national morale. To 
impress upon citizens the seriousness of a situation lim- 
itations are imposed, and a difficult moment is passed 
with the help of special distribution of modest luxuries. 
Single-meal campaigns spread radical sentiment against 
“capitalists.” “Hoarding or bootlegging food, or viola- 
tion of rationing laws, carries the death penalty, or in 
minor cases a term in a concentration camp.” 


Toot oF ForEIGN STRATEGY 


The system is easily extended to the international field. 
“Food has also served the Nazis as an instrument for 
outmanoeuvring their political opponents in neutral coun- 
tries and for exacting complaisance.” The technique is 
extremely adaptable and highly effective with an agri- 
cultural country especially. Purchases of foreign food 
for the Reich are concentrated in a single authority. An 
offer to buy at a high price is made to a foreign govern- 
ment, conditions both political and otherwise are set, 
and then publicity is turned on until the matter is well 
known to the farmers of the country concerned. The 
powerful farm bloc in an agrarian country does the 
rest and the nation is in the grip of a big and powerful 
debtor. “By outbidding competing countries with 
arbitrarily chosen higher prices; by granting subsidized 
credits and clearing agreements ; by buying on a national 
scale in certain selected transactions; and by the simul- 
taneous use of diplomatic and military pressure, Ger- 
many succeeded, between 1933 and 1939, in forcing the 
proportion of exports taken by her from Bulgaria, Greece, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary and Turkey from a former 
low of 15 per cent to a high of 40 per cent. Simultane- 
ously she forced these countries to raise the percentage of 
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their purchases in Germany, so that instead of repre- 
senting 19 per cent of their imports these represented 
46 per cent.” 

Since war began these means have been supplemented 
by causing inflation of the currencies of neutral or con- 
quered areas, by the arbitrary fixing of the currency ra- 
tio to the mark, by forcing rationing in countries with 
food surpluses, and by forcing export to Germany. In 
Denmark pressure for exports has been indirect, lest 
the supply be diminished, and the desired result gained 
through raising prices. ‘Thus Denmark has a real ex- 
port boom”—limited to the Reich. In Holland “the 
incentives are skyrocketing prices, paid in depreciating 
guilders, and the withdrawal of German duties. Dutch 
farmers desperately need an outlet. German purchases 
prevent wholesale bankruptcy.” Because German men 
are with the army abroad the Reich is eager to import 
labor, especially mechanics. ‘‘Food is the lure used to 
secure them.” Refusal brings confiscation of the ration 
card; or cards are withheld and workmen informed that 
“plenty of food can be had in such-and-such a German 
industrial center.” 


ProsPECT FOR THE FUTURE 


Mr. Brandt sees the critical period in the European 
food problem as due late this Spring. After that it will 
become less tense, with radical changes in types of crop 
produced according to plan. He points out that “the 
continent’s total import deficit in foodstuffs before the 
war did not amount to more than 5 per cent of its bread- 
grain requirements or 6 per cent (10.5 million tons) of 
bread and feed-grain requirements combined. The real 
shortage is in fats—1.3 to 1.4 million tons. Germany 
today has an untouched war reserve of 6.5 million tons 
of grain, and this alone would permit her to adjust the 
situation in countries of greatest need without seriously 
depleting her stocks. The fat deficit will persist, but it 
will decrease as potatoes, sugar beets and mangels 
become available for feeding hogs, cows and sheep, and 
as more oilseeds, such as rape, are grown. A herd of 
100 million pigs now consumes tremendous amounts of 
feed which could be used as human food. Before starvation 
gripped the population this herd, along with cattle and 
sheep, would be slaughtered and eaten. Furthermore, 
exceptionally high prices of food and feed in all areas 
outside of Germany will certainly stimulate increased 
production and will enforce the utmost thrift in con- 
sumption. At present the greatest pressure seems des- 
tined to fall on England because of her shipping losses.” 

Mr. Brandt quotes several incidents to show that the 
“Nazis consider themselves complete masters of the 
European food situation.” Among these are the statement 
of German Secretary of Agriculture Walter Darré that 
there would be “no special difficulties” in the occupied 
areas; the statement of German Ambassador Eberhard 
von Stohrer in Madrid that Spain did not need dollar 
credit from the United States since Germany could supply 
her needs; the German-Belgian negotiation of food ship- 
ments to Belgium from Soviet Russia; and Germany’s 
interference with the Norwegian barter arrangement to 
exchange aluminum for Russian grain. (To this list might 
now be added the Nazi publication of the barter agreement 
with Vichy at the time when the United States was 
preparing to send food to France.) The Nazis do not 
object to relief food coming in without political implica- 
tions, but they “consider the regulation of Europe, in- 
cluding feeding it, their affair” and “a key factor in 
their New Order.” 


Mr. Murray States His Case 


Last week this SERvICE was devoted chiefly to a dis- 
cussion of labor standards in relation to defense pro- 
duction. Among other things, there was pointed out the 
economic issue created by the demand for increased 
wages. In order that the reader may see exactly how 
industrial workers’ organizations view the matter, ex- 
tracts are given below from the address of Philip Murray, 
president of the CIO, delivered in February before the 
American Association of School Administrators, then in 
session in Atlantic City. In the reproduction here of Mr, 
Murray’s words it should go without saying that no 
advocacy of any of the opinions is involved. That is not 
the function of this publication. The point is that the 
attitude of labor should be made known through the 
words of authorized spokesmen. That Mr. Murray speaks 
for but one wing of the American labor movement is 
probably not highly significant in this instance, since 
labor psychology, not labor politics, is involved. 

“I have come,” said Mr. Murray, “to talk to you about 
the economic wellbeing of the greatest nation in the 
universe, and what it is that you and I and the millions 
throughout this nation can do in a constructive way not 
only to maintain the economic wellbeing of our people 
but also to improve, very definitely improve the lives and 
the social outlook of these countless millions of wage 
earners scattered throughout this great country of ours, 

“TI had occasion just the other day to glance over the 
fiscal reports of about six or seven of our mightiest 
industrial corporations, and those reports indicated some 
rather startling revelations. The reports in themselves 
have created a feeling of wonderment in the minds of the 
people, and I should like in passing just to make reference 
to a few of them in order that you may have a greater 
appreciation of the things that I am going to talk to you 
about later.” 


CorPoRATION EARNINGS 


“T have here a list of the earnings of six of America’s 
outstanding corporations for the year 1940. 

“The General Motors Corporation gave employment 
to some 200,000; the General Motors Corporation profited 
to the extent of $195,500,000 on those 200,000 employes 
during the year 1940. 

“The American Telegraph and Telephone, $137,200,000; 
260,000 employes. 

“Standard of New Jersey—Standard Oil Company, 
netted a profit of $110,000,000 on some 55,000 employes. 

“The U. S. Steel Corporation netted a profit of 
$102,180,000 on some 260,000 employes. 

“The DuPont Corporation had a net profit of $9,900,- 
000 on some 45,000 employes. 

“The General Electric Corporation had a net profit 
of $55,000,000 on 65,000 employes. 

“And the total net profits of these six corporations for 
the year 1940 being $699,780,000 on 885,000 employes. 

“Now, you might ask, what is this all about? It means 
this: That the General Motors Corporation on each 
employe for the year 1940 had a net profit of $977 per 
employe, a staggering figure, a figure based upon the 
average employment of the employes of General Motors 
Corporation of 250 days a year, a profit of approximately 
$4 per day to each employe. 

“The American Telegraph and Telephone Company 
netted $528 per employe; the Standard of New Jersey 
netted $2,000 per employe; the U. S. Steel Corporation 
netted something approximating $420 per employe; the 
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DuPont Corporation netted $2,220 per employe; and the 
General Electric Corporation had a net profit of $826 
per employe. 

“Now, I ask you intelligent people, you people of 
understanding, is this a fair economic system? Does this 
kind of system provide for workers employed in American 
industry an equitable distribution of the profits derived 
from individual effort and initiative in American in- 
dustry? ...” 


Inpustry’s AttiruDE Towarp 


“Unfortunately, the attitude of American industry 
today is one of absolute, positive refusal to make wage 
concessions of any description. They contend that if the 
wage structure is improved, if men and women are given 
more money, it might result in something they call 
‘inflation,’ that there might be an inflationary spiral and 
that the country might go haywire under the impact of 
inflation. 

“So, they suggest, these distinguished leaders of Amer- 
ican industry, very boldly, very bluntly, very brutally, 
in fact, that nothing should be done in the United States 
of America during the period of national defense to im- 
prove living standards, to increase wages, and that at 
the same time nothing should be done in the United 
States by government, labor, or industry to disturb the 
profit-making opportunities of American industry. 

“You, reading the newspapers from day to day about 
strikes taking place here and there—I think yesterday 
the New York Times recorded on its front page some 17 
strikes, involving 23,000 people, at plants having govern- 
ment contracts approximating $60,000,000, and those 
23,000 employes were involved in strikes after collective 
bargaining had broken down, and the employers of 
laborers had resisted the efforts of the workers to improve 
their standards, employers contending that under no 
consideration could they yield or make concessions of any 
description to their employes if those concessions meant 
increased labor costs. 

“Well, my friends, it is these attitudes on the part of 
the mighty, important businessmen, that create conflict. 
It is these economic disturbances that not only cause 
strikes and spilling of blood, but they ofttimes throw the 
world into what we have now, international convulsions. 

“We are talking about breeding better world relations. 
We are talking in the United States today of supporting 
the enactment of legislation which will tend to promote 
democracy, and yet we have employers of labor in the 
United States of America, even today that refuse to 
recognize their labor when their labor is organized into 
labor unions.” 


INDUSTRY AND THE LAW 


“We have a law upon the statute books that in sub- 
stance is a virtual command to employers throughout the 
nation: Thou shalt not interfere with the right of labor 
to join organizations of its own choosing for the purpose 
of collective bargaining. And yet we have a number of 
very substantial employers in the United States of Amer- 
ica who violate that law—and they are quite frank and 
quite candid about it. 


“They defy the law. They use the age-old systems of 
espionage, discrimination, discharge, eviction; they incar- 
cerate people in prisons, because those individuals seek 
the protection of the law, the right to join an organization 
of their own choosing. 


“And just a few days ago a mighty steel corporation 
addressed 600 letters to 600 of its employes giving them 
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indefinite suspensions, suspensions that were really equiv- 
alent to discharge notices, because the men had partici- 
pated in a local strike for the purpose of adjusting 
grievances, securing redress from wrongs that were being 
perpetrated against them. This particular company, when 
it addressed these letters to those individual employes, 
stated that they were being discharged because—because 
—their employes who were striking were interfering with 
national defense—interfering with national defense. 

“And yet this particular company has violated the law 
not once but often, and was found to be guilty by the 
National Labor Relations Board and by several of our 
lower courts; and, despite its defiance of the law, has 
succeeded in securing from the federal government 
$1,250,000,000 of government contracts. 

“Now, actions of that description on the part of large 
employers of labor are not a good thing for the United 
States. They affect the morale of the people; disturb 
people ; they make people resentful, and hence fights, and 
strikes, and confusion, and disorder, and the letting of 
blood. . . .” 


Tue ClO AppeaL 


“For a period of approximately four years, speaking 
for a group organized in these CIO organizations I have 
addressed hundreds of meetings, labor meetings, church 
meetings, political meetings, civic meetings, beseeching the 
people to give some special consideration to the question 
of national unemployment. For over three years I be- 
seeched the federal Congress and the leaders of both 
branches of Congress to introduce legislation for the 
purpose of having the government itself commit itself to 
some system of economic planning, and give to those idle 
millions of able-bodied citizens an opportunity to work 
in American industry and American business; and for 
four years nothing has happened... . 

“I appeared before the Resolutions Committee at the 
Democratic National Convention in Chicago last summer. 
I beseeched the Resolutions Committee to incorporate in 
the Democratic platform a provision to which the Demo- 
cratic Party committed itself, requiring a meeting of 
labor, industry, agriculture, banking, government, and 
this meeting to be conducted under the direct auspices of 
the President of the United States, who might be chairman 
of a group convened for the purpose of giving considera- 
tion to this unemployment question. Well, that was last 
summer. There is another summer in the offing and 
nothing has happened. . . . 

“Two months ago I was told by a government official 
in the city of Washington that there were 12,000 individual 
plants in the United States capable of producing goods 
essential to the promotion of national defense, military 
goods, and out of those 12,000 plants, two months ago, 
some 30 per cent were enjoying the benefit of government 
contracts; 70 per cent were without any government 
business, indicating, if you please, a total lack of under- 
standing of these production problems, particularly as 
those problems relate themselves to questions of national 
defense. 


“And it was in an effort to solve that problem that CIO 
suggested to the National Defense Advisory Council, 
suggested to the President of the United States, suggested 
to the leaders of our federal Congress, the creation of 
industrial councils, industrial councils composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, representatives of industry, repre- 
sentatives of government, whose functions it would be to 
coordinate the work of each industry, securing thereby 
from each industry the ultimate in production, to dis- 
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continue the practice of disproportionate allocations, to 
put the brakes upon these discriminatory practices of the 
tederal government with respect to letting of contracts, 
and to enable through regulations prescribed by the 
President of the United States, each Advisory Council to 
get the ultimate out of each industry through the promo- 
tion of accelerated production.” 


Light Shining in Germany 


Dr. A. E. Garvie, a foremost leader in ecumenical 
Christianity, writes in The Christian World (London) 
for March 6 concerning religious life in Germany. 
Pleading for restraint upon resentment in British minds, 
he says: 

“I can confirm my plea by evidence in my hands that 
there is a religious life in Germany untainted by National 
Socialism, and still purified by the Christian gospel. (1) 
A trustworthy and competent correspondent, who has 
recently visited Germany bears this witness. There is a 
section of the German Evangelical Church, the “German 
Christians,’ who enjoy the favor and support of the state, 
bitterly opposed to ail internationalism or even ecumeni- 
city, fellowship among the Christian churches, as a foe 
to the nationalistic state, that is threatening a severer 
persecution of those who do not agree with them when 
the war is over. There is, however, another section, 
represented in official circles and even the Foreign Office, 
who eschew this exclusive and intolerant nationalism. 
Although some leaders in the church, who gave support 
to the Confessional Synod, have gone over to the official 
section, or compromised with it, a large number of the 
rank and file remain faithful to their former convictions, 
standards and friendships. They cherish no hatreds and 
do not pray for victory, but are concerned about the 
religious and moral conditions of the nation. Quietly, 
avoiding provocation of the authorities, they are devoting 
themselves to their ‘cure of souls.’ Although acquiescence 
is imposed upon them, it would be unjust as well as 
uncharitable to assume their approval of the policy of 
the government. There are tokens of widening religious 
revival, and we may dare to believe that this section does 
represent a considerable proportion of the Protestant 
Christian people. 

“(2) The volume on “The Persecution of the Catholic 
Church in the Third Reich,’ . . . shows how stoutly the 
Roman Catholic Church has resisted, and how cruelly and 
meanly the state has persecuted: and it would be foolish 
and rash to assume that German patriotism has so far 
overcome Christian conviction that all, or even a majority, 
of devout Roman Catholics are still supporters of the 
Nazis, and would not welcome a change of rulers. There 
are some bishops who favor a policy of reconciliation with 
the state; but there are many irreconcilables, such as 
Cardinal Faulhaber.” 


Radio Censorship in Britain 


Again evidence comes from London of two complemen- 
tary facts: (1) the inevitable pressure of war conditions 
on freedom of utterance; and (2) the persistence of free- 
dom of protest. The leading article in The New States- 
man and Nation of March 8 is entitled “The Freedom of 
the Artist,” and records the case of Michael Redgrave 
and “a dozen other musicians and actors who figure as 
broadcasters” on the programs of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. It appears that Mr. Redgrave “‘had given his 
name, as the others also did, to the organisers of the 
People’s Convention as a supporter of their movement. 


Under the threat that a refusal would involve the loss of 
all future work for the B. B. C., he was ordered to write 
a letter withdrawing his support. He rightly refused to 
submit.” Disclaiming any sympathy with the Convention, 
the Statesman goes on to maintain “that these artists 
have the right of every citizen in a free democracy to 
be the judges of their own political conduct. The sole 
concern of the B.B.C. should be to choose the best 
actors and musicians it can discover for its programmes: 
what opinions they may hold about politics or religion 
concern it not at all. But we should go further: we 
believe that artists are likely to be better artists, if they 
are whole men who possess a social conscience and feel 
themselves to be citizens. The intolerance of the present 
governors of the b.B.C. would begin by robbing the 
artist of self-respect and end by degrading him into a 
play-boy. 

“, . . No tyranny is so potent or insidious as an 
economic despotism. It was this weapon, much more 
than physical terrorism, that broke the manhood of Italy. 
At an early stage of the dictatorship no singer could 
appear at La Scala unless he were a member of the 
Fascist Party: in the end even teachers in a village school 
were regimented.” 

The article ends with a call for a change in the Board of 
Governors of the B.B.C. “responsible for this act of 
oppression” and warns of the effect upon “every country 
where men have faith in the sincerity of our fight for 
freedom.” 


“The Bombed Book-Trade” 


An aspect of wartime destruction not often referred to 
is the demolition of publishers’ stocks of books in the 
repeated bombings of London. Stanley Unwin, the 
publisher, wrote concerning this in the Spectator (Lon- 
don) for January 10, and bits of his startling account 
follow: 

“It must be remembered that for every ephemeral 
best-seller there are scores of books of which the sale 
is spread over many years. There are, in fact, thousands 
of scholarly works whose sale at the rate of 30 to 50 
copies a year may continue for a generation... . 

“Fortunately, unlike Wren churches, most books can 
be readily reproduced, and, thanks to the development of 
photolithography, more economically than would have 
been practicable during the last war. There is thus no 
danger of the Nazis depriving us of the more popular 
books, because, given sufficient demand, they can be 
repinted more quickly than the Nazis can destroy them. 
It is alas! the scholarly books, for which the demand is 
limited, that it will not pay to reprint. At least a thousand 
titles in my own list, for example, will go out of print 
when our limited bound stocks are exhausted. Of the 
1,400,000 books destroyed in which I was personally 
interested, only a small proportion will ever be re- 
placed. ... 

“, . Today the ‘Row’ is a pathetic sight. From the 
Warwick Lane end where Blackwoods, Longmans, Nel- 
sons, and Hutchinsons are situated, as far as the eye 
can see, the buildings have been gutted by fire. Station- 
ers’ Hall has been still further damaged, and the Pub- 
lishers’ Association had hastily to evacuate their room in 
the basement. The leading wholesale booksellers, Simkin 
Marshall, of Stationers’ Hall Court, and their incompar- 
able stock of—it is said—four million books, have been 
completely wiped out, and the trade has thereby lost an 
important cog in its distributive machinery.” 
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